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It is hardly necessary to point out to this group* that any attempt to 
appraise the work of a man of our own generation must be made on a 
tentative basis. I suspect that a roll call of the members of this audience 
would reveal the fact that a majority knew Walter Lynwood Fleming 
personally, and that an imposing proportion could express a sense of 
obligation to him for assistance, encouragement, and inspiration. In 
spite of the lack of a long-time perspective on his work, however, there 
is a valid reason for including him for consideration in any program 
which deals with historians of the South. When it is realized that no less 
than ten books and one hundred and sixty-six articles and reviews pub- 
lished since 1901 are the product of his pen,” it becomes clear that if 
considered from the point of view of quantity alone, his work could not 
be ignored. Add to this the fact that every item published by him had 
a direct bearing on Southern history, and that he himself, by deliberate 
choice, spent his entire professional career in the South, and it becomes 
apparent that he belongs definitely to the Southern group. But the 
historian is probably more interested in the quality of his scholarship 
than in its quantity; and he will desire also to know something of the 
contribution made by the man, not only through his writings, but also 
through his administrative work and his personal influence on others. 

1 This paper was presented as part of a program on “Historians and Economists of the 
South,’’ at the fourth annual meeting of the Southern Historical Association, in New 
Orleans, November 5, 1938. 

2 For a complete bibliography of Fleming’s published works, together with a sketch of 


his career, see Fletcher M. Green, ‘“Walter Lynwood Fleming: Historian of Reconstruction,” 
in Journal of Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935-), II (1936), 497-521. 
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Although this is intended to be a study of his contribution rather than 
of his life, it seems necessary to present a brief biographical sketch to 
serve as the background. Born in 1874 in southeastern Alabama, he 
grew up on a farm and attended the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn, where he received the bachelor’s degree in 1896 and the 
master’s degree in 1897. From 1896 to 1900, he served as librarian and 
instructor in English at Auburn, except for a brief period of service in 
the Spanish American War in 1898-1899, where he rose quickly from 
private to commissioned officer and brigade quartermaster. From 1900 
to 1904, he was a graduate student at Columbia University, serving also 
as a part-time lecturer. He received the Ph.D. degree in history in 1904 
and for the next three years was professor of history at West Virginia 
University. From 1907 to 1917 he was professor of history at Louisiana 
State University and in 1917 became professor of history at Vanderbilt 
University, where he served also, after 1923, as dean of the College of 
Arts and Science and chairman of the Social Science Division until fail- 
ing health forced his retirement in 1929. From that time until his death, 
in 1932, illness made work impossible for him. 

It is perhaps presumptuous for one who knew him only during these 
closing years to attempt a portrayal of his character for those who were 
intimately associated with him during his active work, and yet, for those 
who did not know him, the picture is not complete without some men- 
tion of his magnetic personality and his happy, friendly, and helpful 
disposition. He was a man of powerful physique who never took phys- 
ical exercise (he frequently remarked that he had had his share of 
exercise as a growing boy and young man on the farm). He was un- 
ostentatious in bearing, but energetic and aggressive mentally. He pos- 
sessed a keen sense of humor, an incisive and acquisitive intellect, and 
a spirit of tolerance. He was straightforward and honest in his dealings 
with others, but was impatient of mediocrity, pettiness, and indirection, 
and could be blunt and emphatic when the occasion demanded. He 
inspired confidence, and he had all the qualities of a born leader as long 
as he was sitting at a desk or a conference table. As soon as he got on 
his feet for an extemporaneous speech, no matter how brief, he became 
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so completely self-conscious that he was never able to speak clearly or 
effectively. For that reason, he consistently declined to accept invitations 
to speak, and pushed others forward to appear before the public in 
various capacities where he himself would have been expected to serve. 
In spite of this shortcoming, however, he won the admiration and re- 
spect of all with whom he was associated. The following quotation from 
an editorial in the Nashville Banner at the time of his death indicates 
the impression that he made on at least one individual. “Educator, 
scholar, and gentleman of the highest type, though he was, Dean Flem- 
ing’s paramount achievement rested largely in his humanness. In him 
the true end of learning found its fullest expression. Everything he 
thought or expressed was tempered with the human attitude, and even 
when his mind was fully occupied with the most pressing of problems, 
he was never too busy to sit down for an informal chat with anyone who 
came to his office.’”* 

On the score of scholarship, perhaps the first fact to be emphasized is 
the breadth of his training and his interests. As a student at Auburn, 
he had the good fortune to work under Professor George Petrie, who 
has recently been characterized as one of the greatest teachers that the 
South has produced.* In going on from Auburn to Columbia, he carried 
Petrie’s inspiration, and William A. Dunning supplemented this with 
his own inspirational teaching and guidance. Fleming recognized his 
debt to these two men by dedicating his two-volume Documentary His- 
tory of Reconstruction to them jointly. But he also came under the 
influence of others at Columbia whose names stand high in the field of 
scholarship. Any man who had work under Herbert L. Osgood, James 
Harvey Robinson, and William M. Sloane in history, John W. Burgess 
and John Bassett Moore in government, Franklin H. Giddings in soci- 
ology, and Edwin R. A. Seligman in economics, was sure to come out, 
not with a mere formal training, but with an education which would lay 
the foundation for an appreciative approach to any phase of the broad 

3 Nashville Banner, August 4, 1932; quoted also in Green, “Walter Lynwood Fleming,” 
loc. cit., 503. 


4 See H. C. Nixon, ‘‘Colleges and Universities,” in W. T. Couch (ed.), Culture in the 
South (Chapel Hill, 1935), 246. 
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field of culture. It is interesting to note that in both his writing and his 
teaching, Fleming showed unmistakable signs of having gained much 
from each of these men. 

Anyone who undertakes to study Fleming’s work as a scholar must 
begin by acknowledging indebtedness to Dr. Fletcher M. Green for his 
careful work in compiling a complete bibliography of Fleming’s writ- 
ings. As has been suggested, this list amounts to 176 items, exclusive 
of duplicates and reprints. It includes: six volumes of edited materials; 
four volumes as author, one of which was published posthumously; 
forty-four articles in professional journals; ten chapters in The South in 
the Building of the Nation; sixty sketches for encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, and other reference works; thirty-one book reviews; and twenty- 
one revisions and expansions of his earlier articles. 

In order to distinguish, however, between quantity and quality, it is 
necessary to examine Fleming’s more important works more or less crit- 
ically. Three of his books may be said to stand out, not only in his own 
writing, but also in the broad field of American scholarship. His Civil 
War and Reconstruction in Alabama, published in 1905, was a develop- 
ment of his doctoral dissertation at Columbia, and it was immediately 
recognized as an outstanding contribution in the field of Southern his- 
tory. One who reads it now is perhaps impressed by two characteristics. 
The first of these is the recurring evidence of Fleming’s insight into 
broad problems of Southern history which led him to state generaliza- 
tions more than thirty years ago which are now being tested and found 
sound in the light of careful research based on materials which were not 
known when Fleming wrote. A single illustration might be given in his 
statement that, “The effect of the abolition movement in the North was 
the destruction of the emancipation organizations in the South, and both 
friends and foes of the institution united on the defensive.”* ‘The stu- 
dent of American history who has followed the re-evaluation of the 
abolition movement during the past ten years is at once struck by the 
fact that the general conclusions now being formulated are in a sense 
simply a verification of this statement made by Fleming in 1905. 


5 Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 1905), 10. 
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The second striking characteristic of this book is the way in which it 
weaves the various threads of political, military, social, economic, edu- 
cational, and religious problems into an integrated pattern which pre- 
sents a composite picture of the whole society as a unit instead of leaving 
the reader looking at the individual threads lying side by side. When 
one recalls that the volumes of the American Nation series, being pub- 
lished at the same time, were making a great concession by including 
chapters on economic and social conditions without fitting them into the 
picture, the significance of Fleming’s plan of organization becomes ap- 
parent. Here was a man just out of graduate school presenting in his 
doctoral dissertation the synthesis which had hitherto been expected only 
of experienced writers of general histories. Perhaps here were the indi- 
vidual influences of Dunning, Robinson, Burgess, Giddings, and Selig- 
man being reflected collectively in the work of a man who had absorbed 
something from each of them. 

In his next outstanding work, the Documentary History of Recon- 
struction, published in two volumes in 1906 and 1907, this same com- 
prehensive plan was followed, with the result that one finds in it mate- 
rials for the study of any aspect of the period covered. ‘This book almost 
immediately became the most useful source book in that field of Amer- 
ican history, both for classroom use and for research purposes, and the 
thirty years since its publication have not dimmed its value. It is perhaps 
significant that when, on rare occasions, a set falls into the hands of 
dealers it is priced at anywhere from fifty dollars upward. 

His third outstanding work was the small volume in the Chronicles 
of America series, entitled The Sequel of Appomattox. Although 
forced by the requirements of the series to condense and to forego the 
use of extensive references, Fleming succeeded in this volume in pre- 
senting a synthesis of the ten years following the Civil War, not only 
in a charming style, but also in such a way as to meet the requirements 
of sound scholarship. In a sense, this might be considered as his own 
philosophy of Reconstruction, drawn from his earlier works, but it is 
actually more than that. It is an interpretation of the period. 
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One might take the time to examine all of Fleming’s work carefully 
for the purpose of checking on his use of source materials, his method 
of citations, his application of principles of historical criticism, and his 
objectivity. If this were done, it seems safe to say that he would pass 
all such tests with colors flying. His Documentary History is itself 
source material, meticulously reproduced ard carefully edited. The 
footnotes in his monographs show something like 90 per cent of refer- 
ences to primary materials, most of which had been used very little, if 
at all, when he wrote. His critical use of this material is clearly indi- 
cated in the information given concerning it both in the footnotes and 
in the text. For example, in discussing the growth of disaffection in 
North Alabama during the war, he summarizes the reports of two 
naval officers to the effect that the sentiment was overwhelmingly 
unionist, and says of one of them: “It may be that he mistook curiosity 
for ‘Union’ sentiment.” He then adds: “Neither of these observers 
landed, and their observations were limited to the river banks.’® 

As for objectivity, it is, of course, extremely difficult to arrive at a final 
conclusion concerning the objectivity of any individual. In the first 
place, one must be sure of his own objectivity concerning the individual, 
and in the second place, he must answer the question as to whether the 
other fellow seems objective merely because his conclusions agree with 
one’s own. It was probably more difficult for a Southerner to be ob- 
jective about the Civil War and Reconstruction thirty years ago than 
now, and yet it can safely be asserted that Fleming, writing in the first 
decade of the twentieth century, was clearly more objective than many 
Southerners writing on Southern history in the fourth decade of the 
century. To claim that his sympathies were not with the South would 
be erroneous; but to say that he permitted those sympathies to under- 
mine his objectivity would be misrepresentation. We know now that 

6 [bid., 116. This suggestion of a quizzical attitude toward these observers was charac- 
teristic of his method. That his ridicule was not always veiled, however, is shown in his 
comment that the Rev. A. S. Lakin “told several marvelous stories of his hairbreadth 
escapes from death by assassination which, if true, would be enough to ruin the reputation 


of northern Alabama men for marksmanship.” Seguel of Appomattox (New Haven, 1921), 
208. See, also, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, 639. 
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in most cases where he seemed to be critical of Reconstruction policies 
or practices, subsequent scholarship has substantiated the validity of his 
criticism. 

It is only by rearranging the bibliography of his writings in chrono- 
logical rather than alphabetical order, that one can obtain anything like 
an adequate conception of certain aspects of Fleming’s work. Such an 
arrangement, for example, reveals unmistakable evidence of a gradual 
development of each hypothesis running through the sequence of his 
publications; and it becomes clear that he repeatedly tried out his mate- 
tials in a tentative form before committing them to book form. For 
example, between 1901 and 1905, he published eighteen articles on 
various specific problems connected with the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion in Alabama, all of which were later to appear in either expanded or 
modified form in his book on that subject. He went farther than this, 
however, in showing that to him the mere publication of an article did 
not mean the completion of that particular study. For the average 
graduate student, the acceptance of an article for publication in the 
American Historical Review might have been construed as the attain- 
ment of finality on that subject; but not so for Fleming. In October, 
1901, that journal published his article on ‘““The Buford Expedition to 
Kansas,” but three years later he published a revision of the study under 
the same title in the Alabama Historical Society Transactions, in which 
he added much new material and modified some of his earlier conclu- 
sions. One other case also deserves mention. In 1905, he presented a 
paper on the Freedmen’s Savings Bank before the American Historical 
Association. In the following year, he published in the Yale Review an 
article in two parts on the same subject, in which he added materially 
to the earlier treatment, and in 1927 this twelve thousand word article 
was expanded into a thirty thousand word book in which he gives defi- 
nite evidence of a willingness to change earlier conclusions or emphasis, 
and to supply additional information. 

In fact, this practice illustrates his adherence to a conviction that the 
interests of historical scholarship could be better promoted by presenting 
tentative or preliminary conclusions from time to time than by waiting 
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until the last word could be said before putting anything into print. 
For this reason, one can use the year by year record of his publications 
as a forecast of his more important works. It is interesting to find that 
just as the series of articles before 1905 was pointing toward the publi- 
cation of his Czvi] War and Reconstruction in Alabama and his Docu- 
mentary History of Reconstruction, so, in 1908, there began to appear 
articles on various phases of the career of Jefferson Davis which marked 
the beginning of his plan to write a biography of the Confederate leader; 
a plan which, as you know, he did not succeed in carrying out, although 
he never gave up the idea. As late as 1928, in the last annual report 
which he made to Chancellor Kirkland at Vanderbilt University, he 
stated that he hoped to devote much of the next year to his biography 
of Davis, “on which,” he said, ‘‘I have been at work for the last twenty 
years.” 

At one period he seems to have considered the possibility of a socio- 
logical and economic study of the New South, and it is interesting to 
find among the titles of his articles from 1905 to 1908 the following: 
“Immigration into the Southern States,’ “The Servant Problem in a 
Black Belt Village,” ‘The Religious and Hospitable Rite of Feet Wash- 
ing,” “The Re-Organization of the Industrial System in Alabama,” 
“Italian Farm Labor in the South,” all of them either sociological or 
economic, rather than historical, in emphasis. One finds also that on 
turning in 1909 to the writing of a history of Louisiana State University, 
he began almost immediately to publish articles on special phases, and 
that one by-product took form in 1912 as the book on General W. T. 
Sherman as College President. 

One other important fact becomes apparent from a chronological 
rather than an alphabetical arrangement of his publications. On the 
basis of the alphabetical list, the statement has been made that ‘with 
one or two exceptions all were written in the twenty-five years between 
1903 and 1928." A record of his published items arranged according 
to the years of publication reveals that out of a grand total of approxi- 
mately five thousand printed pages of scholarly writings (exclusive of 


7 Green, ‘““Walter Lynwood Fleming,” Joc. cit., 521. 
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book reviews and reference sketches), slightly more than four thousand 
were published before 1913. In other words, instead of saying the 
twenty-five years from 1903 to 1928, one should really say the ten years 
from 1903 through 1912 for the publication of 80 per cent of his work. 
In fact, his total for the year 1905, alone, exceeds by nearly one hundred 
pages the total for the last fifteen years of his active life, even if we 
include the posthumously published History of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Just what this picture means, it would be difficult to say. One could 
compare the list through 1912, showing six volumes in book form and 
a flood of articles ranging from three to ten items a year, with the record 
of the fifteen years from 1913 through 1927, showing never more than 
one item per year and seven years with nothing appearing in print from 
his pen, and draw the conclusion that here was the picture of a man who 
had literally burned himself out intellectually within the space of ten 
years. In Fleming’s case, however, this would not be a just conclusion. 
It is necessary to remember that by 1912 he had become recognized as 
one of the constructive leaders of the Louisiana State University faculty, 
and that he was being drawn more and more into administrative respon- 
sibilities. There seems to be something incompatible in the attempt to 
mix scholarship and administration. A sound scholar is concerned pri- 
marily with a conscientious attempt to obtain all the evidence on a 
given subject and to examine it carefully and critically before arriving 
at a conclusion. This means a deliberative, long-time process. The ad- 
ministrator, on the other hand, is called upon day after day to make 
decisions under stress, without having time to obtain all the evidence or 
even to reflect deliberately on that which he may have. It is the rare 
individual who can carry a program of scholarly research on one shoul- 
der and the responsibility for meeting administrative emergencies on the 
other. 

As Fleming was drawn more and more into administrative problems, 
he found it necessary to postpone again and again his proposed study on 
Jefferson Davis. That he, himself, realized the dilemma is shown by the 
fact that his willingness to leave Louisiana State University to go to 
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Vanderbilt in 1917 grew out of a conviction that he could not break 
away from administrative duties as long as he stayed at Baton Rouge, 
and that he could not proceed with his research interests as long as he 
was involved in administrative duties. The irony of the situation is 
apparent when one examines his career at Vanderbilt. Instead of get- 
ting away from administrative work, he found himself more deeply 
enmeshed than ever before; and it was not his nature to shun a task 
which he realized needed to be done. His real contribution at Vander- 
bilt, therefore, was not so much in the field of scholarship as in the 
field of administration, even though the primary objective of his admin- 
istrative work was to improve the opportunities for scholarship at his 
institution. He sensed at once the serious shortcomings in the work in 
the social sciences at Vanderbilt and concentrated his attention first of 
all in strengthening the staff and the resources in that field, with the 
result that, at the end of his service, the staff had been increased from 
himself and two other men to a well-balanced group of twenty-one men 
in the Social Science Division. 

He also became instrumental in promoting the development of the 
program of graduate work, and to him almost alone must go the credit 
for laying the foundation on which the present graduate school at Van- 
derbilt has been based. Through his ability to formulate reasonable but 
comprehensive plans, he was able to attract funds from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for improving the resources in the social sciences, while he 
also did as much as anyone to promote the development of the other 
broad fields of university work. It is too soon, of course, to attempt a 
final estimate of the importance to the South of his contribution in the 
field of administration, even if the proper person were at hand to under- 
take it. 

On the score of scholarship and of inspiration, however, it may be 
safer to generalize on his influence. There can be little question of the 
permanence of his influence as a productive scholar. His published 
works alone assure this because of the objectivity of his method and the 
importance of his emphasis upon the interrelation of all aspects of 
Southern life. Here he not only set an example which is already being 
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followed by other historians of the region, but he also stated many of 
the general hypotheses on which they are working. 

Somewhat less tangible, but none the less real, is the influence which 
he had in preparing others for work in the field. In order to understand 
the importance of this influence, it must be examined from a somewhat 
unorthodox point of view. In the first place, we have become so accus- 
tomed to estimating a man’s influence on the next generation of scholar- 
ship by looking at the contributions of those who received their 
professional training under him, that we sometimes overlook another 
important consideration. We speak of “Dunning men,” or “Turner 
men,” for example, without stopping to ask where many of those men 
received the inspiration which sent them to Dunning or Turner. Who 
can say that Petrie made no contribution to historical scholarship be- 
cause Fleming received his doctorate under Dunning? Without the 
Petries in numerous institutions whose resources do not permit the de- 
velopment of a graduate program, the graduate schools of the country 
might find it difficult to survive. 

It was in this way that one of Fleming’s most significant contributions 
was made. In fact, it is somewhat startling to realize that he never had 
an opportunity to direct the work of a graduate student through the 
Ph.D. program. The nearest approach was the late Carl Driver, who 
finished his dissertation shortly after Fleming’s breakdown, and who 
survived his teacher by only four years. Thus, there is no man in the 
profession who can say, “I received my degree under Fleming,” and 
yet letters on file in his personal correspondence show that there are 
dozens of men in university and college teaching and in research in the 
South who have testified that they received their initial interest in their 
work from the inspiration of his classroom or of informal conferences 
with him. Not only did he send men to graduate schools with their 
research projects already tentatively outlined, but as his plans for grad- 
uate work in his own institution began to materialize, the organization 
and direction of the program as a whole demanded so much of his atten- 
tion that he found it necessary to turn over to his colleagues the direc- 
tion of the students themselves. Yet it was he who selected the students, 
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advised them in choosing a field of research, and guided them to the 
men under whom they were to work; and, as long as he was active, it 
was to him that they went for advice and further inspiration, regardless 
of whether their field was history, literature, or the sciences. 

A second important influence which he exerted upon the development 
of scholarship in the South is closely linked up with his administrative 
work; and here, too, the contribution can be understood best by depart- 
ing from the traditional line of approach. The new generation of trained 
scholars is inclined to take the graduate school for granted, and it rarely 
stops to consider that men like Dunning and Turner could do what they 
did partly because the stage had already been set for them. But a gener- 
ation ago no such stage existed in the South, with the result that many 
capable Southern men who were fortunate left the region for their 
graduate study and few came back, while many another, perhaps equally 
capable but less fortunate, was never able to reach the full height of his 
possibilities. Fleming was one of the few who came back, not of neces- 
sity but of deliberate choice; and he came back with a vision. For twenty 
years, he thought, talked, and planned for the development of centers 
for graduate study in the South. To say that he alone was responsible 
for the establishment of those graduate schools which now exist in the 
region would be claiming too much; but that he was one of the leaders 
in that farsighted group of pioneers who promoted the movement can- 
not be denied. Any attempt to measure the individual contribution of 
any member of the group would be as futile as to try to predict exactly 
what will be the cumulative effect of the movement itself upon the 
future civilization of the South. 

Returning, therefore, to my opening statement that it is still too soon 
to attempt anything more than a tentative estimate of the importance 
of Fleming’s work, I should like to close by suggesting that perhaps the 
clue to the ultimate appraisal will have to be found by following the 
plan which he himself used in his writings; that is, by looking at his 
scholarship, his inspirational influence, and his administrative program, 
not as unrelated units, but as the three principal elements whose interre- 
lations will determine the final character of the pattern. 


